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stationary though there was a slight increase in spindles and looms. In 1913 the number of mills rose to 272 with a total of 6,596,862 spindles and 94,136 looms. In 1914, there has been no increase in the number of mills, though there has been a slight increase in the number of spindles and looms. The number of the latter stood on August 31, 1915, at 6,898,744 and 108,009 respectively. The following figures about the trade in cotton goods might be useful for purpose of reference: In 1915-16 the Indian mills' outturn in yarn was a little over 722 million Ibs. and in woven goods a little over 352 million Ibs., of which 160 million Ibs. of yarn and tweed and 113 million yards of piece goods were exported as against 198 and 89, in 1913-14 and 136 and 67 in 1914-15. In 1913-14 the total value of the exports of cotton manufactures from India is given at a little over 8 million pounds sterling. The imports of cotton manufactures in that year were valued at over 66 million pounds sterling. In March, 1916, at the time of the Budget discussion, Sir William Meyer informed the members of the Indian Legislative Council that in deference to the unanimous opinion of the non-official members. Lord Hardinge's Government had proposed to the Secretary of State the abolition of the excise duty and an increase in the duty on imported cotton goods, but that the Secretary of State had decided that the consideration of the matter might be postponed during the war.12 So while the Government of India increased the price of salt (manufactured in India and a Government monopoly) they had to submit to the decision of the Secretary of State in the matter of the duties on cotton goods. The matter has been thus summed up by the writer of the article on "Industrial and Economic Conditions" in the volume of the Oxford Survey of the British Empire dealing with Asia (pages 140, 141):
"It is but natural that Indian politicians should express dissatisfaction with the meagre results at present achieved in industrial enterprise. They complain that, in the interest of Lancashire, their own cotton fabrics were first excluded from the English market and now suffer from unrestricted competition at home. They are not content with the exportation of raw materials as an indication of prosperity, but rather regret that these are not profitably used up in the country. They quote the dictum of Mill that Nascent industries' may be legitimately protected. They point to self-governing colonies which are allowed to impose a tariff even against the mother country. They point also to the analogous case of Japan, whose industrial development, fostered by the State, already threatens rivalry in their own markets. These complaints,
12The duty has now been raised to 7| per cent. The excise duty is being maintained (see P.S. Preface).